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keen-eyed Japanese had caught the glimpse of what is seen as 
"the Americans come." 

Louise P. Kellogg 

NAPOLEONIC SOLDIERS IN WISCONSIN 

How many soldiers who fought for or against Napoleon 
Bonaparte at Waterloo, or before, are buried in Wisconsin? 
Doubtless a considerable number. With practically all of Europe 
having been an armed camp for the better part of a generation, 
it was inevitable in the emigration following the Napoleonic 
upheaval that many restless and enterprising spirits should find 
their way to the Western World with the promise of greater 
security and lesser prospects of oppression and military impress- 
ment. It is a matter of interesting history, of course, that some 
of the more distinguished refugees, such as Joseph Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon and once king of Spain, and the Murats, 
nephews of Napoleon, came to this country and lived here for 
longer or shorter periods; but of the more obscure actors in the 
great European drama of a century ago hundreds no doubt came 
here to live permanently. Of such Wisconsin received a share, 
particularly in the German influx of the forties. 

Some of our older citizens still recall as children seeing stroll- 
ing, crippled veterans from the Old World who went from town 
to town making their living playing and singing war ballads and 
rehearsing their recollections of Napoleon and other great cap- 
tains under whom they had served; while the records of the state 
prison at Waupun tell of the commitment there as late as 1878 of 
a prisoner who had been a soldier under Napoleon. From Water- 
loo to an American prison over sixty years later seems a far cry; 
and the story of this prisoner as related by himself at the time is 
a romantic one — one that may be here rehearsed briefly to show 
the wealth of romantic material that may be lying unsuspected 
all about us, often in most humble places. 

His name was Zumbola Zowasky. He was born in Warsaw, 
Poland, July 4, 1791. He was evidently of some favored or 
influential family, for at the age of fifteen he was sent to the 
military school at Paris by Prince Poniatowski, Napoleon's 
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friend, who was later to lose his life for the Emperor at Leipsic. 
He was thus trained, as it were, under the eye of Napoleon him- 
self. When Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812 the young Pole 
accompanied him as a captain of artillery. After the Russian 
campaign he returned to Warsaw but in 1813 was again under the 
banner of the Emperor and fought with him to the end at Water- 
loo. In 1831 he joined Sobieski in the revolution against Russia. 
But the end was not yet for this soldier of fortune. When the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848 broke out he joined Kossuth to 
fight for the freedom of Hungary, but with Franz Sigel, later to 
become distinguished in the American Civil War, he was taken 
prisoner and sentenced to banishment for thirty years, coming 
to America in 1851. It seemed an irony of fate that nearly three 
decades later one who had braved so much for human freedom 
should himself, at a great age, be sent to a felon's cell. On 
March 8, 1878 he was convicted in the circuit court of Dodge 
County of burglary and sentenced to two years in the state 
prison at Waupun. He was then eighty-seven years of age and 
was living at the time in Juneau, Dodge County. He was re- 
leased on reduction of time November 29, 1879. His term of 
banishment had nearly run its course at this time and he declared 
his intention of returning to his native Poland to die. His 
subsequent fate is not known to the writer. Captain Zowasky 
said that two of his brothers had also been exiled to Siberia for 
participating in Polish revolutions. 

A local historian of a generation ago claims that three old 
Waterloo soldiers were among the pioneers of the Sauk City 
region, presumably of the town of Roxbury, Dane County, whose 
early history has many other romantic points of interest. In a 
series of historical articles written by J. M. Steele for the Lodi 
Valley News in 1898, the following references are made to them: 

In the Catholic cemetery at Roxbury are buried three men, soldiers 
in the wars of Napoleon Bonaparte. Their names were Numiere, Polly 
and Class. Numiere was under Blucher fighting against Napoleon; 
while Polly and Class fought under Napoleon on the plains of Waterloo 
against Wellington. Blucher coming at night effected the overthrow of 
Napoleon. Polly wore the star of the legion of honor on his breast as 
one of Napoleon's guards. The writer saw him while living at the age 
of 90. He stood six feet, straight as an arrow. 
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Mrs. Staler, now dead, daughter of Mr. Class, with whom he lived 
in his later years, told the writer something concerning her father. 
Mr. Class went at the age of fifteen as a substitute for his brother, who 
had a family, and served until the downfall of Napoleon. Being at the 
home of his daughter I went to where her father was dressing the grape- 
vines. There stood the man who had shouted victory and suffered 
defeat on the blood-red fields of Spain; was one of the army that crossed 
the Niemen 500,000 strong to invade Russia; one of the number who 
stormed the Russian intrenchments at Borodino, fighting uncovered 
in the open plain, causing Napoleon to exclaim at St. Helena, "You 
immortal heroes!"; saw the burning of Moscow, the greatest con- 
flagration of modern times; lived and fought through that fearful 
retreat. 

In contrast to such stormy early years, these men were to spend 
the afternoon of their lives amid the peaceful valleys of Roxbury, 
Dane County, far removed from their former scenes of strife. 
Evidently Mr. Steele was ignorant of more than one language: 
the German names which he has phonetically reproduced should 
doubtless read Neumeier, Pauli, and Clas or Claus. Families 
of such names were among the large number of German immi- 
grants who settled in the vicinity of Sauk City. 

For some years the writer of this article has incidentally been 
seeking to obtain further information relative to these men. 
However, most of their surviving relatives who have been inter- 
viewed have known practically nothing concerning the military 
records of their ancestors; and their old neighbors who still 
survive know but little more. But while the immediate historical 
end may not thus have been readily attained, the quest has led 
to other interesting conclusions. To say that if Mr. Steele had 
not devoted these two paragraphs to these men, their military 
histories might soon be entirely forgotten may seem strange. 
Waterloo was such an important battle in the world's history that 
anyone who had relatives there might be expected to know that 
fact at least. However, such lack of knowledge is natural enough. 
Military service was the natural and regular part of the life of 
practically every able-bodied man in Europe, at least in the 
humbler walks of life, a century ago. It meant no particular 
distinction. Of course their grandfathers served in the army, say 
their present-day relatives. Every man did. With the com- 
paratively low standard of general intelligence then prevailing 
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in continental Europe,with only the most primitive means of 
communication, and without newspapers, what would the 
peasantry be apt to knowof the wars raging about them, beyond 
the fact that war existed? Least of all, what could they be 
expected to know of the complicated campaigns and policies of 
Napoleon and the powers opposing him? Theirs was not to 
reason why; theirs was but to do and die. War had come to be 
looked upon as something to be expected in everyone's lifetime. 
Coming nearer to our own time, how many Americans whose 
fathers served in the Civil War can give anything but the most 
meager outline of their war records? Very few indeed. Beyond 
the mere fact that their fathers served in the war they know 
little and could not begin to enumerate the campaigns and 
battles in which their ancestors participated. Very rarely are 
children interested enough to remember such things accurately; 
only with maturity and reflection is such knowledge fixed. 
How, then, could more be reasonably expected from the grand- 
children of men who came from service in Europe? Furthermore, 
these immigrants were not men who read or studied history or 
politics to any extent. They had come as pioneers to a new land 
where hardship, novelty, and opportunity for wealth would 
tend to the forward, not the backward look. Save for its lan- 
guage and customs, they had left the old home behind; whatever 
their children learned of it could be from hearsay only, the echo 
of a dim remembered tale. Their children also grew up in a 
transplanted foreign atmosphere, hearing practically the German 
tongue only, yet without the cultural advantages they would have 
enjoyed in the same atmosphere in the Old World. 

Often the significance of a campaign or battle is not revealed 
at once. Thus we read that Napoleon's defeat at Leipsic in 1813 
was not known in Copenhagen, a short distance away, until six 
weeks afterwards and was then revealed not as a crushing defeat, 
but as a masterful maneuver by Bonaparte in extricating his 
army from a trap set by the allies. Likewise the significance 
of Waterloo has grown with time and through the pens of Byron, 
Hugo, and other worthies has been invested with a glamor 
which at first it did not possess. Of this only educated people 
would be aware. 
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Of the three men referred to by Steele, Pauli is the only one 
whose grave the writer has been able to identify in the Roxbury 
cemetery and concerning whom he has obtained any satisfactory 
information. Of the other two men only a legendary knowledge, 
so to speak, seems to exist now among their old neighbors; and 
as there were several Neumeier, Clas, and Claus families among 
the early settlers of the region, the writer has never felt satisfied 
that the meager information obtained concerned the veterans in 
question and not some other relatives. Except for a grandson 
of Pauli, the only person who could give what seemed a somewhat 
reliable interview was the Honorable Matt. Theisen of Sauk 
City, a member of the legislature of 1879 and now eighty-six 
years old, but wonderfully vigorous in mind and body for one of 
his years. He claimed to have known both Pauli and Clas very 
well and said that Clas had been on the Russian invasion in 1812. 
Further than that he could tell little of him. 

The tombstone which marks the resting place of Pauli is the 
second one above his grave and bears the following inscription: 

Peter Pauli 
Geb. 10 Juni, 1792 
Gest. 7, Sept., 1884 
R. I. P. 
Schlafe Wohl, O Vater, ScUafe 
Deiner Walfahrt Leiden aus 
Sanft Sei Dir Der Letzte Schlummer 
Dein Erwachen Ohne Kummer 

Pauli's grandsons, John and Peter Pauli, who formerly kept the 
Pauli House at Sauk City, said some years ago that their grand- 
father had not been on the Russian campaign, but that he served 
one year against Napoleon and three years under him. It will 
be recalled that at the height of his power Napoleon trampled 
ruthlessly on the German states and often compelled them to 
recruit his armies, so that German soldiers frequently fought in 
opposing armies. In time Pauli became one of Napoleon's guards 
and cherished to the last the star of the legion of honor so won. 
About 1848 he came with his family to America from Triere, 
Germany. After a short stay in Milwaukee he settled in Roxbury 
which was his home for the remainder of his life. Among the 
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tales with which he used to thrill his grandchildren was one 
describing his experiences at Waterloo, where the comrade on 
each side of him was killed, and when he turned to help the 
artilleryman behind him he, too, was killed. One son of Pauli 
died in Roxbury; another is believed to have lost his life in the 
Galveston flood of some years ago; while a daughter, Mrs. 
Phillipi, was recently living at Alma, Wisconsin. 

K the other two soldiers referred to by Steele are buried in 
the Roxbury cemetery, their graves are not so conspicuously 
marked as Pauli's. As it was the practice a generation ago of 
placing iron or wooden crosses above family lots in this cemetery, 
it is possible that these veterans are buried under such memorials 
of which many still remain, but whose inscriptions have been 
obliterated by time and the elements. Their graves should now 
be sought out and made known. 

In the meantime it would be interesting to learn of any other 
soldiers in the Napoleonic wars who are buried in Wisconsin. 
Will not the readers of this magazine report any such instances 
of which they may leam? It is said that Sauk County has one 
or more. Doubtless the same is true of Milwaukee and other 
lake shore counties. 

Albert 0. Babton 

BENJAMIN HYDE EDGERTON: WISCONSIN PIONEER 

Benjamin Hyde Edgerton was born in Saybrook near Norwich, 
Connecticut, April 17, 1811, the eldest son of Elisha and Diana 
Hyde Edgerton. Later the family removed to Taberg near 
Rome, New York, then considered very far west, where Elisha 
Edgerton purchased a farm and where the subject of this sketch 
remained until his twelfth year. He then removed to Buffalo 
and engaged in various pursuits, none entirely congenial until he 
took up the study of land surveying. 

It may be mentioned here in chronological order that he was 
closely related to the Fillmores of Buffalo — President Fillmore 
and he being first cousins; but there is no record that this connec- 
tion was any aid to him in his early struggle for an education and 
a career. 



